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UNLIMITED CRICKET. 


Tue tenacity and enterprise of great 
cricketers are indomitable. Undismayed 
the failure of his team in South Africa, 

r. P. F. Wanyer, the famous globe- 
trotter and M.C.C. captain, is projecting 
a series of new cricket tours. Is it 
impossible that the papers of the future 
will contain some such statements as 
the following ? 

A Reuter cable has been received, ated 
Scoresby Sound, Greenland, Aug. 12, 
1907, to this effect :— 

“ Mr. Warner's team has just concluded 
a very interesting match against the 
Gentlemen of Greenland. The wicket 
played very fast, as the ice had been 
thoroughly swept all the morning; but 
the out-fielding was rather rough. Mr. 
Warvxer himself failed to trouble the 
scorer, as he is just now training largely 
on ducks’ eggs; but two or three other 
members of his team got into double 
figures. Fane, as usual, was most con- 
sistent. ‘The home side, who were more 
at home on their own ground, compiled 
a huge score, and the position of the 
M.C.C. is hopeless. By losing this third 
match they will also lose the blubber. 

“During an interview with Mr.Warver 
in the evening he told me that he had 
already begun a book on the present tour, 
to be entitled :— 

“ From the Oval to the Aretie Cirele.” 

From a Reuter’s cable, dated Shan- 


haikwan, the seaward terminus of the 
Great Wall of China, July 7, 1909: 





“The M.C.C. third test match with 
China has just been concluded in perfect | 
weather. Huge crowds watched the! 
play from an exalted position on the | 
Great Wall. Mr. Waryer, winning the 
toss, elected to bat, but disaster attended 
his own steps, as he immediately fell a 
victim to Bo Liye, a champion from the 
banks of the Googhli. Captain Wyyyarp 
followed, but without success, and the 
first innings closed for only 50 runs, 
of which Fane made 48; a result due 
largely to the Bo Live afore-mentioned, 
and also to Ka Cuine. The Chinamen 
replied by amassing a useful 323 by 
careful play. Failing to make more than 
20 in the second innings (of which Fane 
made 19), the Englishmen lost the 
match and the rubber. Naturally the 
country is much elated, and great dis- | 
plays of fireworks were given last night. 
Mr. Warver’s book on this tour, he tells | 
me, will be called Mandarin and Warner- 


| 
out.” | 


_From a Sius’s hairless telegram dated 
Wellsville, Mars, June 29, 1909 :— | 
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A BREATH FROM THE FAR WEST. 


“Can 1 GO A YARD NEARER ON MY SIDE, AS I'VE LOST THE SIGHT OF ME ONE 
EYE InTInELY?” 








planet. Mr. Waryxer, who won the toss, 
was unfortunate in being bowled by 
the last ball of the first over, the 
popular skipper having never become 
wholly acclimatized to the planetary 
atmosphere, but Captain Wyyyarp 
created great enthusiasm by hitting a 
longhop into one of Schiaparelli’s canals, 
for which no fewer than eight were run 
before the ball was recovered. ‘The 
innings cloeed for 42, of which Faye 
was resporsible for a freely hit 33, 
to which the Marsupials responded with a 
useful score of 469. M.C.C.’s second 
innings yielded 70, to whick Mr. 
Warver contributed the second figure, 
and thus the game and rubber were 


Frou “ Soufflées” in The Westminster 
Gazette : 

“The coachman had made three remarks, at 
intervals of ten minutes, on her ladyship’s re- 
spect for his lordship's horses. The footman, 
in his fur cape, with his face to the door, had 
each time made the moncsyllabic reply of 
‘ Sickening.’” 

In the sequel (not reported in the 
Westminster) we understand that, after 
the third “ monosyllable,” the coachman 
repeated curtly the 119th Psalm, to which 
the footman replied diffusely, and with 
a slight lisp, “ No.” 

“What?” hissed the other, poly- 
syllabically. 

The footman merely uttered the mono- 


“The third and last of the test | won by the home team. Mr. Wanyer’s | syllable “ Antidisestablishmentarian.” 


matches between the M.C.C. and the/|record of the tour, which he hopes to| 


It was the longest monosyllable he 


All Mars Eleven was played yesterday |complete on the home journey, will, we | knew. 


on the Campus Martius, the beautiful | understand, bear the attractive title of | 
! “2's” with great vehemence. 


ground of the metropolis of the red 


Plum in the Planets.” 


“ Bah,” said the coachman, rolling his 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 


IV. 
Wuewever I detect in myself the premonitory symptoms of 
political fever, I have a habit of resorting to Prenpersy. 


To|the State, is to me a very moving one. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as you know, but the spectacle of this veteran 
statesman, standing up, amid derisive laughter, in defence of 
his friend of the old Liberal days, and recalling the gallant 
and ungrudged services which that friend had rendered to 
‘ Vietriz causa deis 


commune with him is to imbibe a cooling sedative. That | (that’s the gods, with their pittite cat-calls) placuit, sed victa 


morning after the Vote of Censure on Lord Minne. 


[ had searce entered when I saw by the wildness of his | 


eye that Prexpersy's customary detachment had taken on a 
sort of Maeterlinckian quality --that he had in fact become 

dew 
actually detached from himself. Certainly he struck me as 
being out of his own mind. | 

“ You have come none too soon,” he cried; “I needed some-| 
body on whom to work off my indignation. I was beginning | 
to gibber to myself and that way madness lies.” 

“Let me be the vile body,” I said. 

“It is, of course, the Vote of Censure that has done it,” | 
he continued. “I am not easily provoked to wrath, but this 
CrercHiLt amendment seems to me the most ungenerous thing | 
I have ever encountered in a long and not unintelligent | 
study of party tactics. For the moment I disregard the) 
motion of Bytes. Byes doesn’t count.” 

“Oh, but he does,” I interposed. “ He counts one on a 
division ; and he would have counted a good deal more if the | 
Government had not intervened to spare Mitver’s feelings.” | 

“ Ostensibly so,” he corrected ; “ but actually to save their | 
own faces. For, if their true object had been to spare the | 
feelings of a great servant of the State, why should they have 
explicitly declared that their action was dictated by motives 
of policy and expedience? Think how easily they might 
have made their amendment run in such terms as these: 
That the House, while recognising the high services paid to 
the country by Lord Mityer as High Commissioner of South 
Africa, regrets the error of judgment by which he consented 
to the flogging of Chinese labourers for acts of violence and | 
outrage, and so permitted a breach of the Ordinance.” The 
rebuke, even so, would have been gratuitous; for he had 
himself confessed his fault in language of regret—the most 
frank, the most patently sincere. Such admissions, with 
gentlemen, are usually considered enough. 

“ And, if a record of his error was needed by these self- 
constituted Daniels come to judgment, was it not already 
written in the annals of his own Chamber, where he owned 
that, on the advice of one whose reputation for friendliness 
towards the Chinese was unquestioned, he had countenanced 
flogging as the only effective punishment for acts of violence | 
and outrage, and so permitted a breach of the Ordinance?” | 

“The Lords are not the Commons,” I said; for I was| 
suddenly inspired by a sense of the healing power of platitude. 

“ No, thank God!” he snapped ; and nothing that he had 
hitherto said, or was yet to say, afforded a truer measure of | 
the extent of Prenpersy’s deviation from his accustomed | 
attitude of mind than this implicit recognition that the House 
of Peers might, after all, have some reason for existence. 
“ No, thank God!” he repeated on a note of piety unusual 
with him; “and I dare swear that Lord Exot had no hand 
in this business. And I dare also swear,” he added, launch- 
ing out into the oracular, “ that when History comes to make | 
up its accounts this House of Commons record will be inter- 
preted not as against Lord Miter, whose name will then be} 
too great to be affected by it, but as against the little men 
that condemned him absent. 

“Frankly I am far less sorry for him than I am for certain | 
members of the Cabinet, high-minded and large-hearted | 
gentlemen, who, by the exigence of circumstances, had to 
endure in silence while this young man in a hurry to be 
famous did the party’s dirty work. I hardly doubt that 
more than one of them would have gladly changed places 
with an ancient foe across the way. I hold no brief for 








was how it was that I found myself in his chambers on the 


Catoni!’” 
“It is a thousand pities,” I said, “ that Josepho wouldn't 

scan!” It was a futile remark, uttered from mere nervous- 

ness, for the deadly force of his Philippic had had the effect 

of unmanning me. 

“ But,” continued Prenpersy, treating me as a 

I am most sorry of all for my country. How is 


thesis, 

land to 
hope that her best men will take upon themselves the burden 
of er service across the seas if a single error of judgment is 
to blot out the record of half a lifetime of sacrifice ; if, for 
that very energy and prodigality of devotion in which such 
errors often have their cause, as they should also find their 
excuse, they are to be stigmatised, in the terms of the old tag, 
as ‘ prancing Proconsuls,’ by just any bounding——” 

“ Please don't,” I said, “ please don’t say ‘ bounding Bytes.’ 
You should be above imitating these cheap alliterations. 
Besides, my dear Prenpersy, how do you know that Byzes 
really bounds? I gather from Who's Who—and presumably 
it is his own account of himself—that he is a Social Reformer.” 

“Then for Heaven's sake,” said Prenpersy, droppin, 
again into unwonted religious fervour, “ let him get on wi 
his reforms and not waste the time of the House with nosing 
out the faults of his betters. At its best it is pure vindictive- 
ness, and at its worst sheer cant. I detest this Pharisaic 
priggery. C.-B. must hold a firmer crook over the sancti- 
monious sheep of his flock, or they will come to be known as 
the Chadbannerman Party. 

“T speak, I also, as a lover of Social Reform. I protest 
myself a strong believer—none more—in the ideals of the 
higher Liberalism; and never has a Government enjoyed a 
better chance of realising them. But if they are to persist in 
spending the precious occasion in kicking lost causes, and 
rubbing salt (and not the best Attic at that) into old wounds, 
they will soon alienate the sympathies of honest men like 
myself. Let the party cease this habit of serving up rechauffés 
of other people’s faults, and give us a taste of its own virtues. 
Proofs are still to seek of their claim to that title of ‘ Ministers 
of Grace’ by which they have rather noticeably announced 
themselves. If I may trust my instinct in celestial matters, 


I should conjecture that it is de rigueur in the highest circles 


that a Minister of Grace should have a pretty fair record of 
his own to show before he can qualify for the post of Record- 
ing Angel. Lord Exom’s Assistant is, perhaps, not the most 
eligible candidate for-———” 

“Excuse me, Prenpersy,” I said, ‘‘ but perhaps I ought to 
have told you that this is really an interview for the ‘ 
and you are not doing justice to your reputation for detach- 
ment. You are saying all the dreadful things which I have 
had in my head, it is true, but should never have dared to 
utter aloud as my own convictions, and certainly not in print. 
If you will allow me I think I will go home and take my 
temperature. It was 102° when I came here to it 
reduced ; and I estimate that it is now roughly 104°. I will 
come again when we have both cooled down.” And even as 
Prenversy, relapsing into soliloquy, proceeded to develop 
his argument by the ironic method, I made good my retreat 
in a state of advanced palsy. 0. 8. 





What’s become of Waring ? 

The Scotsman, in reviewing a new critical work on Browste, 
speaks of “Aurrep Dowerr (sic), the author of ‘What's 
Become of Learning ?’” (sie—twice). 

The question is well asked. 
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on the stage.) 


Miss Extew Terry on April 28, the fiftieth anniversary of her first 


(An Author's Tribute.) 
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[A scheme is on foot for presenting a National Tribute to 
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THE DREADED SUMMONS. 


Jones (dressed for a fancy ball, looming indiatinetly in the night), “ Hi, Canmayx, I want you!” 








THE PAPER CAMPAICN OF 1906. 


(A Study of the great H-rmsw-rth Group.) 

[The author of this thrilling romance (written 
specially for The Daily Mail) is a diplomatist 
of world-wide repute. He speaks and writes 
thirty-five languages, not necessarily including 
English. In the course of his romantic career 
he has wandered in search of local colour from 
the wilds of Peckham to those of Tartary, and 
| from Shepherd’s to the Australian Bush. In 
his exploration on the Tuppenny Tube alone he 
has covered a distance of 1,932,102 miles. } 

Ir was a fine summer’s morning and 
the beach at Lowestoft was crowded with 
holiday-makers. The men lounged idly 
on the sands reading their Daily Mail, 
and thus enjoying at once the delights 
of holiday and the strenuous intellectual 
life of London. Their better-halves sat 
in deck-chairs contemplating themselves 
in the Daily Mirror. The tawny covers 
of Answers gave a richer golden tint to 
the yellow of the sands. 

When they laid aside these papers it 
was but to take up others of the same 
group. The fluttering of the pages of 
The World and His Wife, as countless 
readers turned them over, sounded like a 











gale of wind. In the aristocratic quarter 
of the beach many members of the Smart 
Set sat absorbed in the perusal of the 
only other society papers—-The World 
and Vanity Fair. Here and there an 
intellectual face might be seen poring 
over the instructive yet amusing pages 
of The London Magazine, Chips, Comic 
Cuts, and The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

[ Editorial note.—-You have not brought 
in The Observer and The Weekly Dis- 
patch: why not ?| 

[Author's note.—It is rather awkward 
to drag in the Sunday papers on a week- 
day, but I will do my best.] 

The bright sunlight struck on a news- 
paper kiosk, illuminating the contents 
bills of The Weekly Dispatch and The 
Obserrer—the only Sunday papers with 
a vast circulation and a reliable adver- 
tising connection. 

[Editorial note.—Good, but I think 
that we should now have a reference to 
the German Fleet. | 

Suddenly the clarion notes of count- 
less newsboys rang through the air. 
“Extra Speshul — Evening News — 
Lowestoft reduced to ashes by German 








bombardment.” The crowd stared in 
wild amazement, but they could not 
doubt the authenticity of anything 
announced by their favourite evening 
journal—the best medium for “ Want 
Ads,” in the metropolis. As the terrible 
news spread there was a panic on the 
beach. One old gentleman was observed 
to grab his World and His Wife and, 
forgetting his own, flee from the foe. 
Then on the horizon the German 
fleet loomed into sight and proceeded 
to hail shell on the defenceless town. 
In an incredibly short time boats were 
lowered and savage bands of German 
soldiers landed to loot the stationers’ 
shops and bookstalls. The German 
Commander-in-Chief was heard to 
exclaim in amazement, “ Potztausend 
who can these English beat ?— das 
Evening Newsblatt has the stadt 
bombarded before we arrived have.” 
(A further instalment of this thrilling 
romance of German intrigue and the 
Carmelite group will appear to-morrow, 
containing the rout of the First German 
Army Corps by Daily Mirror snap- 
shotters.) 
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CHARIVARIA. | 


Great care is to be taken by the! 
L.C.C. that all entertainments at the 
Palace of Pleasure, which it is proposed 
| to erect between the Strand and Ald- 
| wych, shall be free from reproach. The 
importance of this is obvious when it is 
remembered that all the High Court 
Judges, whose innocence is proverbial, 
frequent that neighbourhood. 


Judge Lowiey Surra dismissed a case 
brought against a young vocalist last 
week for the rent of a concert hall, on 
the ground that concert halls were not 
necessaries for infants. Judge LuM.ey 
Suirh has evidently never spent the 
luncheon hour in a eréche. 


We certainly live in an era of grand- 
motherly legislation. Mr. Birrett has 
informed Mr. O’Briey, in reply to a 
question in the House, that a certain 
lady teacher in a Borough Council school 
was not dismissed for wearing an engage- 
ment ring : “her engagement was 
terminated under a clause in her agree- 
ment.” bl 2 

The fine old proverb concerning “ a’ 
dinner of herbs where love is" was well | 
illustrated the other night when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN gave Mr. Bytes beans. 


Charing Cross Station, which has been 
closed for three months, was re-opened 
last week, and a foolish old lady who 
had been waiting all that time remarked 
that the trains seemed to get later and 
later on that line, 

A newspaper, which states that snails 
are making their way as an article of 
food, adds, with an air of originality, 
that “ their progress is slow.” 


We hear that a leading health authority 
is about to make a pronouncement which | 
many persons have held to be inevitable, | 
but which will none the less cause some- 
thing of a sensation. It is to the effect 


that food is bad for us. 


A contemporary publishes a short 
article on “The Decline of the R.I.”) 
Next month the R.A. will also be de-| 
clining— to the great annoyance of the| 
declined. | 


Owing to the deplorable weather| 
which prevailed at the time, the recent 
production of The Flood at the Hippo- 
drome did not prove such a novel 
spectacle as had been anticipated. 


: . : 
Miss Maup Jerrries denies, through | 
her solicitors, that she has authorised 
the manufacture of marble reproductions 


of herself as tombstone angels. Her 


solicitors, nevertheless, write from Angel | “THE SPECTATOR” ON THE WAR PATH. 


Court. 

| Deepty interested in all schemes for 
Measure for Measure, which has/ the promotion of military efficiency, Mr. 
usually spelt ruin for theatrical managers, | Punch has noted with keen but benevo- 
has risen phoenix-like from the AscHes. | lent concern The Spectator’s efforts to 
: carry out its Militia Training experi- 
Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER now appears| ment. Those efforts, as his readers are 
in His House in Order wearing a flannel| now aware, have been crowned with 
double collar, and flannel double cuffs, success. Mr. Punch accordingly availed 
which it is said will give a cachet to a! himself last week of a courteous invita- 
mode which has hitherto lacked the | tion to inspect the experimental company 
highest kind of recognition. Even} now undergoing training at Hounslow, 
before this many persons held Mr.|and despatched a trusted representative 
ALexanper to be our leading actor. ‘to report on the progress which has 
prt been made, with the results 
It is indeed a pleasure to see the embodied in the subjoined interesting 

Drama at last emerging from the state | diary :— 
of sluggish insipidity which has so long | March 19.—Arrived at Hounslow at 
disgraced it. At the Prince of Wales’s | eleven a.m.,and was welcomed by Colonel 
Theatre four of our most lovely actresses | Pottock, who explained that the com- 
now play a game of football on the! pany were attending a lecture on Free 
stage, in the course of which Miss| Imports by Sergeant-Instructor Cutozza 
Gaprrette Ray kicks the ball into the | Moyry, but that he would be pleased to 


auditorium. We doubt whether the 
theatrical history of any country could 
point to a more saucy incident. 


An enterprising fowl residing at 
Finchingfield, Essex, in a plucky attempt 
to cope with the imcreased demand 
factitiously created by one of our con- 
temporaries during what is not usually 
regarded as the Silly Season, has laid an 


egg measuring four inches long and) 


eight inches in circumference. 

The University of Chicago has decided 
to establish a department for the study 
of the language of monkeys. Professors 
disguised as waiters will attend all the 


local Freak Dinners. 


We read that “ The crew of the Cardiff 
ship Carlisle which was blown up at 
Saigon last month reached Southampton 
yesterday.” This gives one some idea 
of the force of the explosion. 


A pigeon returned to its master at 
Chester last week after seven years’ 
absence. The scene when man and bird 
fell round each other's neck and sobbed 
is said to have been affecting in the 
extreme, 





From The Egyptian Gazette :— 
ENTLEMAN, perfect knowledge German, 
English, French, some Arabic, owns t 
writer, experienced in export, import, wi 
to change situation for Ist April. 

If “ typewriter” is a thoroughbred (by 
Blickendorf, out of Remington, say), and 
good over timber, we shall be glad to 
hear further from the gentleman. 


Commercial Candour. 
“ Lexham Gardens, Kensington. Doard and 
Residence from 35s. ; full size Bils.” 
South Wales Daily News. 


answer any questions. On my asking 
chow the experiment was proceeding, 
| Colonel Pottock replied, “ Magnificently. 
The results have surpassed my wildest 
| anticipations.” 

“Had you any difficulty in getting the 
men?” 

“Not the slightest. Had I wished I 
could have obtained ten times the num- 
ber. As it is they are a splendidly 
representative set, including a Bishop's 
|son, seven dock labourers, an artificial- 
eye maker, several chauffeurs, a Rhodes 
scholar, the heir presumptive to. an 
extinct Irish peerage, an ice-cream seller, 
three comedians, and several ex-Members 
of Parliament.” 

“What were the qualifications insisted 
on?” 

“A minimum chest measurement of 
34 inches, a deep love of animals, and 
uncompromising adhesion to the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade.” 

The military training, which was 
practically completed on the second day, 
is exclusively undertaken by Colonel 
PotLock, but as he is anxious to make 
his recruits into good citizens as well as 
good scldiers he has retained the ser- 
vices of six sergeant-instructors to com- 
plete their education. Thus Sergeant 
Lovis Waty lectures three times a week 
on the intelligence of the lesser Felidae ; 
Sergeant Harotp Cox holds forth nightly 
on ectionist Fallacies ; Sergeant Sr. 
Lope Srracney (who is known by the men as 
the Duke of Wellington Street) lectures on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays on 
“ How to Write a Leading Article under 
Fire”; Sergeant Ray Layxester, when 
his duties at ‘South Kensington permit, 
delivers occasional addresses on “ The 
Winsome Ways of Prehistoric Fauna,” 
and Sergeant Herserr Pav is retained 
as honorary instructor in “ The Use of 
the Stinkpot in Civil War.” 
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At this moment the company came 
trooping out of the lecture, and at Colonel 
Poiiock’s invitation I joined them at 
lunch. The men mess in groups of ten, 
thus allowing scope for different tastes 
in diet; meat is optional, and several of 
the messes are composed of strict vege- 
tarians. The artificial-eye maker is a 
fanatical devotee of the egg diet; the 
Bishop's son insists on having barley beer 
at all his meals; and one of the chauffeurs, 
strange to say, only drinks hot water. 
Afternoon tea is served at four p.m. with 
cream ad libitum, and the company’s 
cats, of which there are no fewer than 
thirty-nine, are greatly in evidence at 
this meal. Supper is at nine, and after 
a ‘sing song,” varied occasionally by an 
extra lecture from Lord Avesury on the 
Offensive Tactics of White Ants, or from 
Professor Ewu Reicn on the Periplus of 
Haxno, lights are extinguished at ten P.M. 

Wednesday, March 21.—On my arrival 
at the barracks Colonel Potiock flew to 
meet me in a state of almost unspeakable 
joy. “The men are simply splendid!” 
he cried. ‘Would you believe it, I 
planned a night surprise and suddenly 
woke up the entire company at two 
A.M., when the vitality of the human 
organism is at its lowest, with the cry, 
‘The Germans have landed and are 
marching on Hanwell!’ Well, my 


brave fellows immediately leapt out of | 
bed, formed themselves into a hcllow | 
square on all fours, with their cats in| 
the middle, and by the simple device | 


of pulling the tails of their devoted 
quadrupeds created such a soul-shaking 
caterwauling that the Germans, if they 
had been there, would have fled in 
confusion. I was so pleased at this 
display of intelligence—entirely un- 
prompted, mind you—that I gave them 
an extra hour in bed this morning, and 
have arranged with Sergeant Cuiozza- 
Moxey to teach them the Corn-Law 
anthem this afternoon.” 
“What are the men doing now ?” 
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POINT-TO-POINT NOTES, 


A Bap Taxe-orr. 








looking individual who was prowling | 





“ Attending a lecture by Professor 
Ciarkson on the art of Military Make-| 
up and the use of Disguise in War. | 
You see they mastered the essentials of | 
drill in the first two days, and I am | 
now enabled to concentrate upon their | 
intellectual instruction. Sir Lewis Morris, | 
I am glad to say, has joined the staff, | 
and has most kindly undertaken to give | 
a course of przlections on the Composi- | 
tion of War Songs. You will remember | 
that he wrote most of the Epic of Hades | 
on the Underground, and, with his per- | 
mission, I have arranged for the erection 
of a Lewis Morris Tube underneath the 
drill hall.” 

“ Have you had any cases of insubordi- 
nation yet?” 

“Not a single one. The only contre- 
temps so far was the attempt of an over- 
ae: ae private to arrest a suspicious- 





about the barrack yard, but who turned A HANOVERIAN SURVIVAL, 


out to be Mr. Hatpaxe, who had come to} Dyan Mr, Puxcu,—Having a profound 
pay us a friendly visit. However, the| respect for the remote past I was glad 
War Secretary took it in very good part,|to see, in your issue of March 14, that 
and all ended happily.” venerable joke about “Happy Goose!” 
Friday, March 23.—On reaching the| which I recall as being popular about 
barracks I found no one there but a| the time of the coronation of the Fourth 
caretaker. The entire company, it seems, | Gporce, at which function 1 had the 
had gone to York to take part in 4| honour to assist. Believe me, Sir, 
realistic representation of Turpiy’s| Your obedient servant, 
famous ride, in which the title réle is CEXTENARIAN. 
to be assumed by Mr. STRACHEY, The [The comparative youth and inexperience of 
Spectator militia men acting a8 pace-| our Editorial staff (they are all under eighty 
makers in relays. five years of age) render it desirable that they 
- should have the services of an expert in an- 
tiques. Will “ Cewrenanian” therefore kindly 
| forward his name and address ?— Ep. } 





Scotland for the Scots. 
WE are sorry to note the introduction 
of Coloured Labour beyond the Tweed. Billy. 


“Lambing Man Wanted for 2lst April | “ WANTED, Sound Boot Repairing Business.” 
(blackfaced).”—Moffat News. Manchester Evening Neves. 
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THE SCHOLAR NAVVY. 
An Anticipation. 

[Vide “ Lawppa’s" recent articles in The Weatminater Gazette, entitled 
“The University and the Nation,” in which the writer advocates the 
refonn of Oxford on lines which will render its culture available for the 
workifig-classes of England. } 

Bus, Surra was a navvy of brawn and bone, 
His sinews steel and his muscles stone ; 

He plied the pick and he plied the spade, 
And a nice little living it was he made. 

His table groaned with the best of cheer ; 
He feasted high on beef and beer ; 

Care never entered his well-barred door ; 
What could the soul of man want more ? 


Alas! one evil day But heard 
Of a place called Oxford. His soul was stirred. 
A charming spot, they said —tall towers, 
Grey quads, green grass, and a wealth of flowers, 
Here one might lie, stretched out at ease, 
On a velvet lawn, ‘neath shady trees, 
And wile the careless years away 


With a can of beer and an old black clay. 


He listened wistfully. “This,” said he, 
“(Can searce be meant for the likes of me. 
You tell of a wonderful country which 
Must be the preserve of the fortunate rich.” 
“No, no!” they cried. “In a long past day 
Things used to be very much as you say ; 
But a great reformer conceived a plan 
To make it the home of the labouring man. 
If you're tired of being a navvy, and sigh 
For the cultured calm of the cloistered High, 
Just say the word and you soon will be 
A scholar of Corpus or B.N.C.” 


Butt’s eyes, as he listened, grew keen and bright. 
He flew to Paddington swift as light ; 
And that same day ere the sun went down 
He was tramping the High in a scholar’s gown. 
Four glorious golden years he trod 
The well-worn flags of the Corpus quad ; 
He studied Homer and Vergil, too, 
And P.ato’s views on the Good and True; 
He read the Ethies and even rose 
To exercises in Attic prose ; 
He learnt what Pericies thought of the Navy, 
And never to use his knife for the gravy ; 
Ile studied the points of the gentium jus 
And how to eat his asparagus. 


At last, when he found himself B.A.'d, 
But thought once more of the pick and spade ; 
But his muscle had dwindled away, alack, 
And stooping gave him a crick in the back. 
He soon discovered with aching heart 
He'd lost forever the navvy’s art ; 

So he tried for jobs of various kinds— 

As beating carpets, or fixing blinds, 

Or driving a bus, or a railway van, 

Or being a general odd-job man. 

But berths like these were beyond his reach 
The one thing left for him was to teach. 


Now he spends the livelong day 
Teaching youngsters to work and play, 
While most of the night his back he crooks 
Correcting endless exercise books 
For which he earns just half what he made 
As a first-class navvy with pick and spade. 


NATURE STUDIES. 
Tue Vax-Doa. 


THousanns of years ago, when one of our prehistoric fathers 
had decided to remove his habitation and his belongings to 
some new spot which might offer him greater facilities for 
the prosecution of raids and forays and the provision of 
|sustenance for his family, he would, we may be sure, discuss 
with his wife, the obedient captive of his spear, the question 
}as to what furniture and appurtenances they should take 
with them, and what they should leave behind. .Having 
|settled that the grand piano, the escritoire, the solid oak 
wardrobe, the mahogany table with leaves (the gift of the 
lady’s father after reconciliation), the six dining-room chairs, 
the carved sideboard, and such of the carpets and beds and 
washstands as still happened to be serviceable, should be 
removed by the local Pickford—having, as I say, settled this, 
they would then proceed to pack up the silver, the plates 
and dishes, the linen, the clothes and the children, and load 
them on to the rude ox-waggon and the primitive pony cart. 
Lastly, just before starting; they would take a look round, 
and, lo and behold, they would see Fluffy, the cat, sleéping 
calmly on a bale of goods, while Rags, the dog, who had 
casually attached himself to their fortunes, prowled uneasily 
to and fro, with the conviction that a departure was taking 
place, and that, come what might, he must be in it. 

“T can’t leave the cat behind,” the Chieftainess would say. 
“She’s a first-rate mouser, and the children dote on her. 
Of course she’s a trouble with her kittens, but they ‘ll come 
in useful as presents for the neighbours, and she’s such a 
faithful creature I can’t bear to go without her.” “ Well, 
my dear,” the Chieftain would answer, “if you take the cat, 
L'il take the dog. I never knew a dog like him for barking 
when wolves or robbers are about. Here, Rags, hop up;” 
and with that the joyful animal would leap to the front seat 
of the ox-waggon, and with much creaking and straining and 
shouting and whip-cracking the domestic procession would 
set out for the new home. 

Now Rags thoroughly understood his duty. He was there 
to guard the family against beasts of prey, and right well he 
performed the responsible task. Now vigilantly perched 
beside the driver, now looking out upon the receding track 
from the tail-board, now running furiously to and fro over 
the trunks and bales and boxes, and always barking, barking, 
barking at the top of his voice, he made the forests to resound 
| with the echoes of his clamour, and kept the Chieftain awake 
| in case his bow and arrow should be needed to repel a sudden 
‘aggression. Arrived safely at the end of the journey he 
|jumped down and curled himself up and slept, while the 
| Chieftain pegged out his claim and the Chieftainess and her 

brood collected logs and wattles for the building of the new 
house. 
| Such was the pre-historic Rags, the lineal ancestor of all 
'the dogs who bark on vans in the streets of our great cities. 
| Whenever I see a wild immitigable dog rushing furiously up 
and down a van, and resolutely foaming at the mouth while 
he barks at everybody and everything he sees, 1 know that 
the curtains of his hereditary memory have been rolled back, 
and that his imagination has turned the streets into forests 
and all the innocent pedestrians into wolves or members of 
| hostile tribes leagued together for the destruction of his van, 
| his master and himself. No van-dog ever takes a moment's 
rest or gives himself a moment's silence. The policeman on 
|his point cannot soothe him; the old lady, who in her 
desperate passage across the street finds herself pinned 
| between the tail-board of the van and the pole of an omnibus, 
|rouses him toa madness of protesting passion; and to see 
him seize a messenger-boy’s cap and worry it is a liberal 
education in unreasoning violence and ridiculous anger. 
Yet at home and relieved from his protective labours he is 
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ANOTHER LENTEN SACRIFICE. 


Golf Caddie (to Curate). “ Hicu Ter, Sir?” 


Curate. “‘No; PUT IT ON THE GROUND. 


I aive up Saxo purine Leyr.” 








one of the mildest and cleverest of dogs. He is a firm friend 
of the cat and a meek target for her claws; the children 
play with him and pull him about without fear and without 
risk, and he suffers himself to be caressed by the very 
policeman at whom he has from his van directed all his 
powers of contumely and hatred. It is only when he is on 
his van that he becomes that worst of fiends, a fiend with 
a sense of duty and a determination to die rather than fail 
in the smallest detail of it. Even when he has grown old 
and fat and wheezy he will continue (on his van) to be a 
universal enemy and to bark in a muffled falsetto at the 
human race. 





The Battle of Bakerloo. 


At the time of the opening of the new Waterloo and Baker 
Street Electric Railway it was claimed for The Evening News 
that one of their young men had invented for it a title which 
would not easily be allowed to perish. He had called it 
“The Bakerloo Tube.” It now appears that there is a rival 
name-maker in the field. His title for it is the “ Water Street 
Tube.” Which (if either) of these two jeux desprit will 
survive in the popular imagination remains to be seen. Mr. 
Punch is modestly conscious of his inability to pass judgment 
in so close a contest of wits. 


A New Hobby. 

“ (NLAYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL,— Wanted, immediately, 

a person to act as Collector and Inspector of Cowsheds and 
Dairies. He will be required to make out and collect all rates, water 
rentals, and all other accounts due to the Council. He will also be 
required to do all the Council's Plumbing. Salary £80. The person 
elected will be required to give a sufficient bond for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties and to reside in the district of Clayton."'—Y ork- 
| shire Daily Observer. 
| £80 a year seems meagre pay for a faithful collector of 
cowsheds who does all the plumbing as well. It is, however, 
wise to insist that he should live in the district of Clayton. 
|A collector who resided in London or Liverpool would 
| probably waste his whole time carrying cowsheds backwards 
and forwards from his home to his work, and would never 
get through the plumbing properly. 








The Yorkshire Evening Post states that “ reciting English 
poetry is said to have been proved a successful plan for 
defying sea-sickness. Macaviay and the late Professor 
Sincwick are quoted as examples.” We suggest Dayre’s 
Inferno, and Byrox’s “ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
Ocean—-roll!” as suitable subjects for the reciter. He could 
| proceed, with more justification than most reciters, ad nauseam. 
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A DEAD “LOCK.” 


WITNESS HIS TRIUMPH! 


es Fey : 





JONES, HAVING MASTERED HIS OPPONENT BY THE LATEST TRICK IN Jiv-JITSU, IS NOW WISHING THE INSPECTOR WOULD TURN UP TO 








THE BATTLE OF THE CHESS BLUES. 


[ Author's Note :—The author cannot lay claim 
to any great technical knowledge of Chess, but 
he fancies that he understands the spirit of the 
He feels that on the eve of the Inter- 
ty Chess 'Match it is the duty of some- 
sing, as the ordinary poet has a way 0 
his pean for the Boat Race, and, by 
this means, ef giving undue prominence to a 
quite secondary sporting event. } 


game 
Un vers 
body t 


reserving 


Tris is the ballad of Eowarp Bray, 
Captain of Catherine’s, Cambridge 
Blue 
Oh, no one ever had just his way 
Of huffing a bishop with K B2! 


(he day breaks fine, and the evening 
brings 
A worthy foe in the Oxford man 
A great finesser with pawns and things, 
But quick in the loose when the game 


began. 


The board was set, and the rivals tossed, 
But Fortune(alas!) was Oxford's friend. 

“Tail,” cried Epwarp, and Epwarp lost : 
So Oxford played from the fireplace 

end. 

We hold our breath, for the game's 
begun 

Oh, who so gallant as Epwarp Bray! 





He's taken a bishop from K Q 1, 
And ruffed it—just in the Cambridge 
way ! 


Then Oxford castles his QB knight : 
He follows the old, old Oxford groove ; 
Though never a gambit saw the light 
That's able to cope with Epwarp’s 
move). 


The game went on, and the game was fast, 
Oh! Oxford huffed and his king was 
crowned ; 
The exchange was lost, and a pawn was 
passed, 
And under the table a knight was 
found ! 


Oxford chuckled ; 
swore : 
A horrible, horrible oath swore he ; 
And landed him one on the K B 4, 
And followed it up with an RQ 3. 


Then but Epwarp 


Time was called ; with an air of pride 
Up to his feet rose Epwarp Bray. 
“ Marker, what of the score ?” he cried. 
“What of the battle 1’ve won this 
day ?” 


The score was counted; and Bray had 
won 
By two in honours, and four by tricks, 





And half of a bishop that came undone, 
And all of a bishop on K Q6. 
% & ® % 
Then here ’s to Chess! and a cheer again 
For the man who fought on an April 
day 

With never a thought of sordid gain ! 

England's proud of you, Epwarp Bray! 








“ Cantas”’ writes :—-‘‘I am glad to be 
able to announce, on the authority of the 
Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, that 
Oxford and Cambridge will be the only 
Universities represented in the coming 
Boat Race from Putney to Mortlake. ; 
This is good news after the fight against 
odds at Queen's Club last Saturday, 
where Cambridge had to meet the 
combined Universities of Harvard, Yale, 
Oxford and Dakota.” 


A Trial Trip in Triolets. 

Triotets (to get them right)— 

One must crib from Dosson (Austr); 
Else you ‘ll worry half the night 
At triolets, to get them right. 
(There! the “at” has spoilt it quite! 

It’s a metre which 1’m lost in.) 
Try (O let’s!) to get them right ; 

One must crib from Dossow (Austm). 
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THE STAIN OF CENSURE. 


History (to Lorp Mitwer). “LEAVE YOUR SHIELD IN MY KEEPING. 
BRIGHT AGAIN.” 
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I SHALL MAKE IT 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTracTep From THE Diary or Topsy, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, Mar.19.— 
Like old times to have ALpreus CLeopHas 
back again. For eleven years been 
wandering in the wilderness otitside 
Westminster. Since the time of WHALLEY 
Peterborough ever distinguished itself by 
originality of choice of Members. It sent 
A. C. to Parliament, and kept him there | 
for six years. Then, lured by apt! 
alliteration’s artful aid, it abandoned | 
him. 





Before the battle ery, “ Purvis for | 
Peterborough!” he fell. Sutherland 
picked him up, setting him on his feet 
to worry Ministers. It is the same old 
Avpneus CLeopuas, with the same ten- 
dency to interpose in current debate | 
whatever be the subject, the same dis- 
regard for conventionality. 

Came out tonight in new guise. 
Army Estimates under discussion. 
Members below Gangway reiterate 
demand that they shall be cut down. 
Topic irresistible to ALpHeus CLBOPHAS. | 
Incited him to one of those declarations | 
that from time to time uplift the renown | 
of the Mother of Parliaments. | 

“Personally,” said AtpHeus CLEopHas, | 
feeling in his trousers pocket to see if he | 
still had that threepenny-bit he forgot to | 





































































































What an odd thing it is that persons of this kind sliould fancy themselves before 
everything as masters of Deportment and Good Manners! 
(Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n and Mr. W-nst-n Ch-reh-ll.) 


drop in the bag on Sunday, “ personally | ‘ Here is twenty millions for the Army.’ has divided against the Leaders of his 


I would like to say to the Government. | 





| 
— | 
———— e| 


Aw IyTrrestive Pacuypery. 
(Re-discovered in Sutherlandshire.) 
(Mr. Alph-s Cl-ph-s M-rt-n.) 


You shall not have a penny more.’” 
Whaur's your Ayxpy Caryecie noo? 
What, compared with this munificence, 
is a paltry library given here and there, 
with stipulation that it shall be sustained 
out of the rates? Observe, too, the 
delicacy of the fashion of conveying 
intimation of the munificence. An 
ordinary man capable of it, if such there 
be, would mount a pedestal, beat a drum, 
and when the expectant crowd assembled 
would sanipeuly announce the boon. 
Without varying the level tones of his 
voice, without striking an attitude, 
prefacing the glad tidings with the 
studious casualness of ‘ personally,” 
Avpnevs CieopHas says to the harassed 
War Minister, “ Here is twenty millions 
for you.” (Some would have said, 
“Here are twenty millions.” But that 


would be making too much of it.) Then, | 


assuming a sternness designed to re- 


press exuberant gratitude, he adds, | 


* You shall not have a penny more.” 


This incident gave a fillip to 
debate sorely in need of it. House} 
in Committee on Army Estimates. 


Speeches prepared for earlier opening 
now worked off. Admittedly nothing 
more to be usefully said at present 
juncture. Hatpaye has twice at con- 
siderable length expounded his policy 
of masterly inactivity. Eco-Forsrer has 
had his innings, once more explaining 
that, finding the Army in ruins, he left 
it an impregnable fort. The Colonels 
have had their say, and Major Srey 


' 
|) new 








Party. Time now to vote the 
inevitable charges and get on with other 
business. 

That not the way of the Commons, 
be the House new or old. And, but for 
Bavcarres, the dreary performance would 
have gone on till midnight. At ten 
o'clock he rose and blandly proposed to 
discuss the question of Militia Trainin 
in winter months. A low groan echoec 
round the almost empty benches. 
Obliged to live up to his great speech 
on nomination of Aliens Committee, 
Bavcarres good for an hour at least. 

At end of five minutes a Member 
opposite rose on point of order. In 
accordance with custom, Bavcarnes re- 
sumed his seat. Before he could rise 
again a Labour Member moved the 
Closure. CHAIRMAN put question. 
Carried by overwhelming majority; a 
group of votes was rattled through ; 
House up at 10.35. 

Business done, 
brought in. 

Tuesday night. 


Annual Army Bill 


Education Bill not 
yet produced. Budget postponed till 
after Easter. None of measures pro- 
mised in King’s Speech in forward 
state. Still we are getting on nicely. 
Postmaster - Genera, obdurate about 
giving us free postage, and CHaNnceLion 
or Excnequer positively declines to pay 
our railway tng But we have ested by 
overwhelming majority sealetion to 
pay ourselves salaries at a minimum 
rate of £300 a year. Also we have 
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“Leiu” aT THE 


Aasiatant. 


Hairpresser's. 


“ Not too much hoff the—(ahem !)—the ‘air, I presoom, Sir ?” 


(Mr. L-w-s H-re-rt.) 


insisted upon main items of Election | 
expenses being thrown upon rates. 


“Good FoR AN HOUR AT LEasT.” 
(Lord B-le-rr-s.) 


This, I admit, suggests to superficial 
glance we are chiefly intent upon looking 
after number one. The scoffer is fore- 
stalled by the fact that we have passed 
another resolution insisting that starve- 
ling children attending Elementary 
Schools shall have one free meal a day. 
Birre.t, working this out, finds that in 
London alone, estimating cost of meal 
at a penny, not taking into account 
charges for machinery of collection and 
distribution, this will cost over half a 
million a year, meaning an additional 
rate of 34d. 


Up to now charge for hair-cutting a 
shilling. “ Why,” I said to the barber, 
“we can get one of Mr. Jacost’s cut-and- | 
|come-again dinners for the money.” 

“Very well, Sir,” said the obliging 
‘artist, “we shall not be behind the 
times. I’ve cut your hair and, if you 
| please, will come again without extra 
charge.” 
| That of course not the point. A 
shilling too much for cutting your hair, 
‘especially when you provide the raw 
|material. Same with shaving. Tried to 
‘induce Witrrip Lawson to take up the 
matter. 
| “No, Toy, dear boy,” said he, stroking 
his beard, “I’m for temperance in all 
| things, including use of the razor.” 
| Luu, appealed to, was at first timid. 
“What will Labour Members say ?” he 
‘asked. “Wouldn't it be- interference 
with rate of wages, lead to picketing in 
Lobby, and things of that kind?” 

Labour Members, consulted, admitted 
that circumstances alter cases. So 
| barber’s prices cut down by one-half; 
threatened Ministerial crisis averted. 

Business done.— Lioyp-Georce brought 
in Merchant Shipping Bill amid chorus 
of approval. 


Friday night.—There is a river in 
Macedon and another in Monmouth. 
Also there is a hat trick on the cricket field 
and quite another one at Westminster. 
The Totter is usually played early in 
life of a Parliament, when withers 
are unwrung and new Members are 
insistent on seeing and hearing every- 
thing. To that end a seat is necessary, 





What of that? Children | 


must be fed, and many of us don’t count 
for much in the way of payment of rates. | 


Our own case in the matter of food 
hard enough. Jacopt, new Chairman 
of Kitchen Committee, bursting with 
pride over his shilling dinner. 

“ Where,” says he, sticking his thumbs 
in the armholes of his waistcoat, “‘ could 
you for twelve pence get a meal, roast or 
boiled, on the principle of cut-and-come- 
again, with cheese thrown in and bread 
a discrétion?” 

Don't know about cheese ; strongly sus- 
pect it’s an alien, and undesirable at that. 

Where we do get a look in is in the 
hair-cutting department. LcLu’s ourman. 
There ’s something like a statesman! 
Shall some day sce him with his haircut 
(for 6d.) sitting in seat of Prime Mnvister. 


Witnertse Errect or tae Peme Minister's 
Hvumovr, 


(Hon. Cl-de H-y after C.-B. had done 


with him.) 
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A WEAPON OF OFFENCE. 
(A hard-run fox has taken refuge in a tree.) 





«Gussy (of Upper Tooting) whose horse has caused considerable trouble during the day. 
M.F.H. “To sHoor yourseLr or your Horse, Sir?” 


= ™" “WA, 
a % AY IN, 
m—~¢ - $s 


“By Jove, I wisn I nad MY REVOLVER.” 








and for the 670 returned at General 
Election only 306 seats are provided on 
floor of House. To secure one, Members 
must be down for prayers, when, with 
the benediction, tickets are bestowed. 
Custom permits a Member to peg out 
a claim by placing his hat on a coveted 
seat at any indefinite hour of the morn- 
ing preceding prayer-time. This is 
accepted as intimation that the owner 
of the hat is on the premises, privily 
engaged in work on behalf of his con- 
stituents or the State. 
Alack for the depravity of human 
nature! We are all honourable gentle- 


us own two hats. In Henri Murcer’s 





men in House of Commons; but some of | 


Vie de Boheme there is a charming scene 
where the Bohemians invited to dinner 
by a wealthy acquaintance cordially 
accept the bidding, and on arrival, by 
way of doing honour to the occasion, 
proceed in the temporary absence of their 
hese to rifle his wardrobe in order to 
make themselves presentable. Discover- 
ing, to their amazement, that the man 
positively has three hats, they appro- 
priate two with the indignant exclama- 
tion, “ Peut-on avoir trois chapeaux quand 
on n'a qu'une téte?” 

Members, even those returned by the 
large majorities, have only one head. 
But some have two hats, one secreted in 
their locker, the other serviceable on 





making their way down to the House in 
the early morning. Having planted this 
last out on a desirable seat, they take 
the other from the locker and go about 
their business assured of sitting room 
when they return. Twenty-six years 
ago Mrrcne. Henry startled a newly 
elected House by uttering from a side 
gallery his plaint against this nefarious 
transaction. To-day it is Soares who 
is sore on the subject. As when Mr. 
Braxp was in the Chair, Mr. Lowraer 
talks about “ honourable understanding,” 
an appeal which finds no response in the 
guilty breast of the Two-hatted Man. 

Business done.——Scottish Land Values 
Bill discussed. 
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Lady. 


“ Yes, THaT iT 18, Miss, 


“Tr’s VERY CHANGEABLE WEATHER, Isn’T IT, Witttam?” 


Road Mender WE DON'T GET A SINGLE DAY IKE.” 








“AGE CANNOT WITHER 
Demvurety full of girlish tricks, 
And dimpled with a pouting smile, 

The modern crone of sixty-six 
Must now be reckoned juvenile. 
Her pearly teeth and satin cheek 
Are made to match her youthful 
brow, 
And only ill-bred persons speak 
About the Middle ages now. 


HER.” 


Oh! Mrs. A., and Madame X., 
Who boom the Blond Street beauty 
cult, 
To think that for such trifling cheques 
You guarantee this brave result ! 
How do those operating hands 
Restore “lost tone” to wrinkled dames, 
And fit the fashion that demands 
Old pictures in enamelled frames? 


Should any lady think her hair 
Suggests too much the 
tints, 
She does not in the least despair, 
But follows your attractive hints. 
By apt adulteration’s aid, 
Some artful spirit brings again 


Autumn 


The latest fashionable shade,— 
A rare oasis in the plain. 


Those subtle touches never fail 
To smooth away the marriage-lines ; 
|The sallow cheek so sere and pale, 
A guinea rouge incarnadines ; 
And, oh! how sweet must be the thrill 
That penetrates a grateful soul, 
| When the divine electric drill 
| Eradicates some horrid mole! 


To what a pitch of high content 
That matron’s ardent spirits rose, 
When the “ Proboscis” instrument 
Equipped her with a Grecian nose ! 
And how some hearts have yearned to buy 
| Those patent ‘straps’ for flabby 
skins, 
| That not uncharitably try 
| ‘To hide a multitude of chins. 


‘or does the mode in which your days 
Are spent, dear ladies, cause offence ; 
To thoughtful minds your latest phase 
Betrays the hand of Providence ; 
| For though this beauty-culture fad 
| Has gone, perhaps, a bit too far, 
"Twould make the brightest of us sad 
T’o see you as you really are ! 


|N 
| 


| very moderate. 





Tue Hovstxa Prostem Sotven.—‘‘ The 
size of the picture is 2 ft. 4 in. wide 
and 2 ft. high, an adornment for either 
palace or cottage, which could not be 
purchased separately for. less than 24 
guineas.”—-Advt. in “ Manchester Guar- 
dian.” 

It does not say how much the cottage 
would cost with the palace thrown in, but 
even taken by itself we think the price 
named for the cottage—2} guineas— is 


The Bristol Evening Times, in an 
account of an address by Dean Picovu, 
reports him as saying: “A pride in 
modern-day Society was in the wearing 
of jewellery, but he thought one of his 
most beautiful experiences at a marriage 
service was when the bride, who had 
many jewels above the ordinary, came to 
her husband merely wearing her wed- 
ding-ring.” But is this usual? Mr. 
Punch is the last person one would look 
to for a knowledge of the marriage ser- 
vice, but he has always understood from 
novels that a feature of it was the 
bewilderment of the Best Man as to which 
of his pockets he had put the ring in. 
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OUR BOYS AGAIN. 

According to a daily paper, the boys of a 

at Marseilles revol recently, and had | 
to be subdued by the with a/| 
revolver, backed up by a strong police guard.] | 

Avraors who have tried to write 
public-school stories will have realised 
the difficulty of combining sensational 
detail with probability. The episode 
quoted above should prove helpful. We 
would recommend something on the’ 
following lines : — 

There was no fear in Harry's heart as 
he tapped at the bomb-proof door of the 
headmaster’s study. Yet he knew why 
he had been sent for. His cap and a 
signed photograph of himself, abstracted 
from his locker for that purpose, had 
been left by the bully in the room from | 
which the examination papers 





The door opened abruptly. “ Saved!” 
shouted the doctor, as the form of the 
senior mathematical master (popularly! Tue bald statement that a part of the 
known as 4.7) appeared at fhe door. Botanical Gardens in Regent's Purk has 

“Arrest that boy!” shouted the) been set aside bya doctor as a Rest Cure 
doctor. “If he resists, shoot him down.” garden for nervous patients is so tanta- 

“ Tt is useless,” ited the mathema- fring that Mr. Punch has made further 
tical master. “ is over. We are inquiries as to this secluded domain of 
defeated. The school has risen toa boy. peace. He finds that the doctor's 
The corps is even now ‘digging trenches | methods are of a thoroughness beyond 
in the cricket-field. The football fifteen | praise. All flowers likely to terrify or 
have routed the junior school masters at|even ruffle a nervous lady have been 
the fives-courts and driven them into the | ruthlessly uprooted. No tiger lily will 
river. The French masters have suffered lurk in the beds, no dandelion among 
a reverse from the gymnasium six, and the . Ox-eye daisies and cowslips 
are in full retreat for the Upper Fourth will be banished, but phlox of all kinds 
Form-room. The cloisters are mined.|is to be encou on account of its 
The prefects are advancing in echelon gentle bleating. In the pond will be no 
across the gravel. They demand the} bulrushes; on the other hand heartsease 
return of Harry the Hero.” | will be everywhere, and the tobacco plant 
will line all the walks, so 


THE GARDEN OF SLEEP. 





had been stolen. Suspicion 
rested upon him, perhaps not 
unnaturally. If he could not 
prove his innocence the con- 
sequences might be serious. 
But was he down-hearted ? 
No! He knew that the school 
was with him, and would 
help him in his hour of 
need. 
“Come in,” said a voice. 
Harry entered the room. 
The headmaster was sitting 
at the combination of desk 
and Maxim gun at which he 
wrote those sermons which 
filled every pew in the school 
chapel on Sundays. : 
“ Well, Trevetyay,” he said 
‘ants “You know why I | 


at gens for you?” | Cook. “Now, Master Reoore, you Mvsts'r BRING “YOUR TRAIN INTO | 
Yes, Sir, replied Harry, THE KITCHEN.” 
looking straight at him with! pois “On x 
- eggie. es, COOK; THIS 18 WHERE WE STOP FIVE MINUTES FOR 
his clear blue eyes, “ but the | eerresuweyts.” 





joe as to be almost a 
weed. Red-hot poker and 
_ other inflammatory plants will 
| be strictly taboo; love -in- 
idleness will everywher 
abound; and, owing to their 
freedom from tannin, a special 
preference will be given to 
China tea roses. 

The greatest difficulty that 
the doctor has yet had to 
guard against is the confusion 
in his patients’ minds between 
the Zoological Gardens and 
the Botanical Gardens, both 
being in Regent's Park. It 
is obvious that a nervous lady 
in need of a Rest Cure is hardly 
likely to start well in her 
recovery if she is under the 
impression that she is being 
conveyed to. the Zoo. The 
doctor therefore asks the co- 
operation of all philanthropi- 








charge is unjust. It was not~ 
I who stole the examination papers.” 

“This brazen attitude will avail you 
nothing,” said the headmaster. “I 
must ask you, TrREeveLYaN, to bend over 
in the customary manner.” 

“Stay, Doctor Craxsnor,” cried Harry 
with flashing eyes. “I will not endure 
this wrong.” 

“T have you covered, Treve.yay,” 
said the headmaster significantly, tap- 
ping the feeder of his Maxim. 


“ And I you,” retorted Harry, produc- | 


ing a natty little Smith and Wesson. 
“ Besides, I happen to know that gun 
isn’t loaded. t heard you telling my 


house-master this morning that it jammed | 


yesterday while you were taking the 


Sixth Form in Thueydides, and hadn't | 


been right since.” 
“’Sdeath!”’ 
headmaster. 


led the now infuriated 


ere was a tense silence 


for a minute. Then a look of relief 
came inte the doctor's scowling face. 
He had heard footsteps. 


~ cally disposed persons to do 
(' “And if we refuse———!” muttered | what they canto emphasise the verystrong 
the headmaster, grinding his teeth. difference between Botany and Zoology, 
“Then every master on the staff will and the capacity of Regent's Park to 
be put to the sword.” contain both establishments with a wide 
“Tn that case, Trevetyay,” said the separating gulf. The achievement of his 
headmaster with forced calm, “I will | scheme depends largely upon the success 
consent on this occasion to overlook your | with which they are kept apart in people's 
offence.” | thoughts. To this end the exclusion of 
“ Thank you, Sir,” said Harry. jall plants and flowers with suggestive 
|names such as monkey-puzzles, dog- 
roses, &c., is absolutely essential. As 
TO MARJORIE ON HER ENCACEMENT. to whether or not he will engage Pro- 
A Frr or tae Hacr-awwes. fessor Reich to burble mellifluously of 

[Lines written on a sequel to the Inter-University | Platonics, while the ladies gaze ae 
: Sports. ] the flowers, the doctor has not yet decided. 
| If so, he will at once re-name the place 


AXNOT— ? f - ; 
o Ten ™ ‘the Platonical garden; or, Eden up-to- 
7 | date. 


You could not know I ran to lose, | 
| had uty site epee | The Daily Graphie announces that 
And yet—I hate it that you take | “Lady —— is now quite convalescent, 








The other fellow’s ring, and the infant baby is also wpe be 
Although I only ran to make | These babies do get born so absurdly 
| Your beau a second string. | young nowadays. 
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THE SMILOFAC. 


[A French seientist claims that by fixing acomfortably padded leaden 
plate over h's ear, and passing an electric current through it, he cau 
produce “all the characteristics of a smile.”’} 

M. Dumas, a sae 
Can simulate a smile, 
By fixing to one’s ear a leaden plate 
(1 merely mention what French journals state), 
Through which electric stimuli beguile ‘ 
With mirthsome tweak, and smirk-compelling twist. 


A useful thing, for hardened diners-out, 
Who know that they must hear 
Stories first swapped in the Noachian prime ; 
The forced grimaces of the former time 
Will henceforth and for ever disappear 
‘They can switch on a smile that none ean doubt. 


And when we go to see the latest play 
A sixpence in the slot 
Releases for our help the Smilofac 
(Kindly remember you must put it back) ; 
The saddest comedy, the tommiest rot, 
Will wrench our risibles, and keep us gay. 


M. Dumas, if haply you are wise— 
Ingenious you are 
The Smilofae will vary in its strength 
According to an “ entertainment’s ” length ; 
Counsel whose duty calls them to the Bar 
Of Dante will require the largest size. 


M. Dowas, it is not mine to scoff ; 
This felt — and felted—want 
Should ease the burden of our social round ; 
Yet I distrust it on one simple ground 
What if the gear should jam, and there should haunt 
Our visages “ the smile that won't switch off?” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


“From a British point of view there is no more remarkable 
episode in recent history than that which concerns the 
establishment and the gradual development of British 
influence in Egypt.” Thus Lord Laxspowys, writing in his 
capacity of Foreign Secretary, prefaced communication to the 
British Ambassador at Paris of the substance of the Anglo- 
French Agreement dated April, 1904. In The Making of 
Modern Eqypt (Seevey) Sir Avextanp Cotvin traces step by 
step proceedings which culminate in the once chronically 
impecunious Egypt to-day boasting a substantial surplus. 
Not only has the revenue steadily advanced, but the burden 
of taxation has been lifted from the shoulders of a long- 
crushed race. Between 1890 and 1896 more than a million 
of taxation was remitted on a revenue very little exceeding 
ten millions. The process is still going on; the country 
yields more and the citizen pays less. Egypt little realised 
what rich blessing for her was implied when, the British 
Fleet preparing to bombard Alexandria, the French battle- 
ships cut their moorings and put out to sea. Even when 
they had thus, irretrievably as it turned out, withdrawn 
from Joint Occupation, the dog-in-the- manger policy 
of France hampered the growth of prosperity. A pro- 
vision of the earlier arrangement directed the payment of 
certain revenues to a joint account in order to cover the 
interest on the Debt. As Egypt waxed fat the payments 
into the Caisse de la Dette exceeded the amount needed. 
The British Agent urged that the surplus should be 
handed over to the Egyptian Government, with permission 
to employ it in whatever manner was most conducive to the 


| wealth of the people. France obstinately objected, and at the 


alate when the Agreement put an end to the Joint Occupati 
there was uselesaly accumulated in the coffers of the Cai 

a sum of five anda half millions sterling. This is now being 
distributed with wise, beneficent hand, and bears fruit a 
hundred-fold. If the man be blessed who makes two blades 
of grass grow where formerly there was but one, ten times 
blessed is the work of England in Egypt. Sir Avuckiaxp 
Co.vix, sometime British Comptroller-General, contributed 
his share to the work, and accomplishes a fresh public service 
by this admirable account of its progress and triumph. 





“Call no man happy till he is dead,” was the old saying. 
“Call no man happy till he is a motorist,” is the new—at 
least so far as Mr. Finson Younc is concerned, who has written 
a book to support his contention. The Happy Motorist 
(E. Grant Richarps) gives all the requisite instructions for 
| attaining that modern variety of bliss which comes of travel- 
ling at high speed in skins and goggles, amid mud and dust 
and the smell of oil. Happy such a traveller may be, but no 
monopoly of happiness is his. There.are a few persons left 
who can still be happy without a motor: happy although 
they have never pressed a snorting horn, never been terrorised 
by a chauffeur, never scared a pedestrian, and never flouted 
that noble animal the friend of man, who used to have a leg 
at each corner but is rapidly reaching the state of possessing 
not one to stand on. Each to his taste. This thing, how- 
ever, is clear: that whatever one’s views may be as to the 
happiness of the motorist, Mr. Fuson Youne is as eloquent 
an advocate of the new locomotion as is likely to come for- 
ward. a pen carries you along with it as though it also 
were a 60 h.-p. 


If The Fifth Queen (Atston Rivers), by Forp Manox Hverrer, 
had gone on as well as it begins it would be among the most 
vivid historical romances in recent times. But it does not. At 
a certain point incidents give way to intrigue, and the story 
becomes dull and not too easy to follow. The Vifth Queen is 
Henry THe Eicurn’s Katuarine Howarp, the successor of ANNE 
or CLeves (that Flanders mare) and predecessor of CaTHertne 
Parr (who survived him). She is not Queen in this book, 
but is well on the road thither. There is every indication 
that Hewry is about to catch a Tartar —and she too. But he 
kept his head. Mr. Hverrer, by the way, having written 
several novels (two with Mr. Conran) and other books, in- 
cluding poetry and fairy tales and history, must be amused 
by The Daily Mail’s excitement over The Fifth Queen as a 
“first book by a new writer.” But so it is to be a journalist 


in a hurry! 


In the collection of stories called Concerning Paul and 
Fiammetta (Epwarp Aryowp), by L. Auten Harker, we have 
yet another contribution to the natural history of childhood, 
a branch of study which has been perhaps rather too popular 
of late. Mrs. Harker, however, has a kindly sympathetic eye 
and not a little humour, and in choosing Fiammetta for her 
heroine she chose well. Paul is less extraordinary, although 
it is true that he kept a private paragon of his own in a 
corner of his busy brain, named Tonks, whose deeds far 
excelled anything that any real hero could perform—¢vén 
W. G. Grace himself. Marriew Aryoup advised the pogses- 
sion of a touchstone by which to appraise new poetry ; but if 
every child kept such a touchstone of daily merit as this 
terrible Tonks, we who are grown up and like to be admired 
by the young would know only gall and bitterness. 








“ Yorxsuire.—Genuine Retail and Prescribing Business ; little Photo- 
raphy; no opposition; healthy district; splendid fitted-up shop.”"— 
The Chemist and Druggist. 





“ Healthy district ” was surely an oversight ? 














